INTRODUCTORY
And it seems to me that by consorting personally with
statesmen who make no secret of their intention to
break agreements whenever it suits them Mr. Cham-
berlain is doing an ill service to the peace of the world.
It was surely humiliating to insist on paying a personal
visit to Signor Mussolini at a moment when his
repudiation of non-intervention with regard to Spain
was as brutal as it was barefaced. To seek out the
occasion to talk with such a man on friendly terms is to
become an accomplice in his crimes. Rogues and
swindlers, once detected, are not received in polite
society. They are turned out of clubs. But Mr.
Chamberlain, acting as the representative of Great
Britain, seems to prefer their company to any other.
That would be all very well if Mr. Chamberlain
undertook his missions in the capacity of a Christian
saint, for whom there is nothing common or unclean.
But Mr. Chamberlain's remarkable indifference to
ethical defects derives from no such exalted source; it
is much rather the moral indifference of the bagman.
But even the bagman is supposed to be interested in
whether his shady customers are going to pay their
accounts. Nor is he afraid, when he sells to someone in
the moral category of Signor Mussolini, to demand
cash down. At this point Mr. Chamberlain seems to
be visited by Christian scruples, and to feel it would be
unkind to make such a request. It would show that
he did not trust Signor Mussolini. And that would
never do. So when commercial morality commands
that there must be no more dealings with the Duce
except on a cash basis, Mr. Chamberlain has recourse
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